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Che Discoveries at Susa and the Ethnology of 


Genesis. 

THE wonderful series of cuneiform texts written in the Sem- 
itic language of Elam, published by Father Scheil,* have ex- 
cited immense interest among scholars, and will for many 
years prove avery mine for students of ancient history, and 
philology, and ethnology. To readers of Bistia, their chief 
value arises from the light they throw upon certain historical 
and prophetical statements of the Old Testament. To appre- 
ciate, the immense advance to knowledge which these inscrip- 
tions have afforded one has only to compare the historical out- 
line of Elam laid down with confidence in Father Scheil’s 
preface to his new material, with the vague speculations of 
scholars such as Weissbach, Winckler, Billerbeck, Jensen, 
Lenormant, Oppert and others;t and Mr. Boscawen has recent- 


*Textes Elamites—Semitiques. I ere partie avec 24 planches on helio- 
gravure. V. Scheil O. P. Paris, Leroux, 1go0o, .50 fr. 
tBillerbeck ‘‘ Susa,.” 
: ‘*Neue Beitrage zur kunde der Susichen Inschriften” und 
Weisbach, { ** Anzanische Inschriften.” 


Quentin ‘‘ Texts Susiens,” ‘‘ Journal Asiatique” 1891. 
Winckler, ‘‘ Zu den Altsusischen Inschriften Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie,” 
vol. 6. 


Jensen, Elamitisch, Eiggennamen. 
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ly indicated what light we owe to one of the new monuments 
upon early Asiatic civilization. 


The two chief statements regarding Elam in Scripture are 
that the founder of the race was a descendant of Shem. There- 
fore, the Elamites were Semites (Gen. x: 22), and the prophecy 
so accurately fulfilled in all the world’s history that the Japhet- 
ites should dwell in the homes of Shem, Ham being their ser- 
vant (Gen. ix: 27). Let us see whether the new discoveries 
tend to confirm, or contradict, these words. In passing we re- 
mark that critics had disputed the historical accuracy of the 
Xth of Genesis because of its statement as to the Semitic affin- 


ity of the Elamites being contradictory to the cuneiform texts, 
for in the Assyrian and Babylonian accounts of campaigns 
against Elam and Susa the names of their princes and generals 
were non-Semitic. So confidently was this opinion expressed 
that 2ven ordinary commentaries such as the “Aids to Bible 
Students,” and the Oxford ‘‘Helps to Bible Students”’ quite ac- 
cepted the Scripture’s errors. The one saying, ‘‘How little 


ethnographical the chapter can be... . is indicated by the 


Turanian Elamites being associated with the Semitic Assyr- 
ians and Arameans,” and the other “The Elamites were of one 
trace with the Akkadians, Sumerians and Kosseans, that is 
Turanians.” 

The very title of Father Schiel's work, ‘‘Semitic Elamite 
Texts,” decides the question and these records, for the district 
of Elam go back to the very earliest times. By these new 
texts we now see clearly that Elam or Nim(ki), as it is called 
was’ not identical with Susiana, or Barasim(ki), the former, 
however, embraced Susa by conquest or absorption, so 
that in time the governors of Susa and Elam were identical. 
These Semetic Elamites were probably, as a rule, friendly 
with the allies of the great Semitic Mesopotamian emperors, or 
if, perhaps, sometimes conquered by them, were easily ab- 
sorbed, being of the same race. 


But a great historical change took place by the invasion and 


occupation of Elam Susiana by another neighboring people, 
the Anzan, or Anzanites, perhaps with close affinities with the 
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primitive people of Susa the Elamitesruled. These Anzanites 
were of another race and tongue, and it was this race who, as 


overlords of Elam and Susa (whose names were not Semetic), 
are alluded to so often in the Mesopotamian inscriptions, gave 
excuse to the critics to deny the Old Testament’s statements as 
to Semitic descent of the Elamites. 

Whether the inscriptions in the Anzanite language are to be 
considered as Hamitic, or Japhetic, does not much matter in 
reference to the fulfillment of the prophecy. If the latter, then 
“Japhet dwelt in the tents of Shem” at a very early period. If 
the former, Ham for a time was prominent only for Japhet as 


the Medes and Persians and later the Greeks to occupy the 
tents of Elam and make Ham their servant. Of other new 
monuments the great Stela of Manishtu-irba, king of Kish, 
gives the Hebrew name Ishmael as Ism4-ilu, being closer than 
the Babylonian form Ismi-il.{ Laban is also found as a per- 
sonal name in this text and Rabe-ilu, which is an Aramean or 
Nabatean name form, and two “Boundary stone” deeds of 
Kassite kings give list of the deities of their pantheon, and 


their full titles as heraldic emblems. In one case these are upon 
distinctive thrones, or seats of each God and these again are 
all being drawn along by various animals. The value of these 
monuments for the history and explanation of the divine hier- 
archy of these ancient races can be imagined. 
Joseru OrrorpD, 
Member of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Fi New Palestinian Cuneiform Cablet. 


It is not generally known that not only were the wonderful 
Tel-el-Amarna cuneiform tablets containing despatches from 
Palestine and Syria to the Pharaohs most convincingly supple- 
mented by a member of the series being discovered, at Tel-el- 
Hesy in Palestine, the ancient Lachish; which mentions Zim- 


rida, prince of Lachish, a prominent person in the first found 


letters, but that another similar document has come to light. 


$A tablet from Sippara in the ‘‘ Recueil de Travaux” XHII p. 35 reads 
Ism4-i-lum, 
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This also is of Palestinian origin and strangely also concerns 
the Zimrida of the other tablets. It was discovered near to 
Lachish at Gaza and has been published by Pere Scheil from 
others in the collection at Constantinople. It mentions an- 
other personage, Rabil, whose name occurs on a Tel-el-Amar- 
na tablet, No 143, and also a certain Dainu Addi who appears 


to have been seducing Zimrida from his allegiance who is, I 
believe, new to history. 
Pere Scheil’s translation of the new tablet of which some 24 
lines are legible, is as follows: 
galbat (I) abi, at thy feet I prostrate 
myself. Know now that Dainu Addi and Zimrida have met 
together in conference and that Dainu Addi has proposed to 
Zimrida, Forward to me Pisyara (?) +... and 


three daggers and three swords. If I myself march against the 
land of the King and if thou aidest me to conquer it I will 
thereupon restitute to the rightful owner that which shall be 
conquered. Ihave said then send (troops) to meet me. I 
have despatched Rabil (as messenger). (Take heed) to this 
warning (or appeal).” 

The word “galbat” may read “rabbat” which would be a 
more common name termination. There is nothing in the con- 
tents of this tablet of any moment; it appears to refer to a simi- 
lar state of internecine strife to that indicated by many of the 
other texts, but as aconfirmatory addition to the “provenance” 
of the famous series it is of importance and deserves to be in- 
corporated with all descriptions of them. 

JoserH Orrorp, 
Member of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Professor Petrie’s New Finds at Hbydos. 


Dr. W. Max Mutter has received an interesting letter from 
Professor Petrie, dated Arabah, near Baliana (Abydos) February 
22. His success has been at least equal to that of last year. 
Dozens of ivory and stone inscriptions of three kings which he 
places before the first dynasty : of two of the first dynasty, and 
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five of the second dynasty. He has also found ninety private 
stelas, the royal stela of Zer and Per-ab-sen, jewelry and gold 
work of Mena and Zer, which has, miraculously, been left be- 
hind by plundering Copts, and by Amélineau. Many new 
seal impressions have also been brought to light. Prof. Petre, 
in a letter to the London Times further describes these new 


discoveries. 

The continuation of the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
on the Royal Tombs of the first Egyptian dynasties has proved 
in some respects more surprising than that of last year. We 
are now able to trace out the regular development of the civili- 
zation during some 400 years; from the time when writing was 
but rarely used, and then only in rude and pictorial stage, down 
to the common use of delicately figured hieroglyphs indisting- 


uishable from those used for thousands of years after. We 
have now in our hands the beautifully-wrought jewelry and 
gold works, the minutely engraved ivories, the toilet objects, of 
Menes, the founder of the monarchy, and his successor, fash- 
ioned more than 6,500 yearsago. The following summary will 
give an idea of the gain of knowledge in the last three months. 

Of Menes and his predecessors there are abont 30 inscrip- 
tions and labels in stone and ivory. From these we learn 
certainly the names of three kings—Narmer, Ka, and a name 
written with a fish sign; perhaps also Det and Sam are two 
other names, but they are more probably word-signs. Among 
these works of Menes are parts of four ebony tablets with 
figures and inscriptions, one apparently showing a human sacri- 
fice. The strangest object isa massive strip of gold of un- 
known use with the name of Menes (Aha) upon it. 

Of Zer, the successor of Menes, the astonishing find is the 
fore-arm of his Queen, still in its wrappings, with four splen- 
did bracelets intact, One is a series of figures of the Royal 
hawk perched on the tomb, 13 figures in cast and chased 
gold alternating with 14 carved in turquoise. The second 
bracelet is of spiral beads of gold and lazuli in three groups. 
The third bracelet is of four groups of hourglass beads, ame- 
thyst between gold, with connections of gold and turquoise. 
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The fourth has a center-piece of gold copied from the rosette 
seed of a plant, with amethyst and turquoise beads and bands 
of braided gold wire. This brilliant and exquisitely finished 
group of jewelry shows what a high level was already attained 
at the beginning of the First Dynasty. It is 2,000 years older 
than the jewelry of Dahshur, the oldest yet known ; and it has 
the great advantage of being carefully examined as found, and 
restrung in its exact arrangement. The arm of the Queen had 
been broken off by the first plunderers, and laid in a hole in 
the wall of the tomb; there it had remained neglected by the 
four parties in ancient and modern times, who had successively 
cleaned out the tomb. 

Of the same king there are some 40 inscribed pieces of ivory 
and stone, and two lions carvedin ivory. Also the great Royal 
tombstone has been found in pieces, and rejoined. About 60 
private tombstones give us the names in use in the Royal 
household; many formed from the goddess Neith, but not one 
from Isis. 

Of King Den, the fifth of the First Dynasty, a dozen inscribed 
ivories have been found, including the handle of the Royal 
land-measuring cord. Also an impress of a beautiful Royal 
seal, showing the King wrestling with a hippopotamus and 
spearing a crocodile. About 20 private tombstones of this 
reign, much elaborately-carved slate, and bows and arrows are 
also before us. 

Coming to the Second Dymasty, the tomb of Per-ab-sen yielded 
a large tombstone of the King carved in syenite; also the 
names of his three predecessors carved on stone bowls; these 
are Hotep-ahaui, Ra-neb, and Neteren, as on the small granite 
statue, No.1, at the Cairo Museum. From these we see that 
Perabsen was probably the fourth King of the Dynasty. His 
successor apparently was Kha-sekhemui, whose tomb we have 
mostly cleared. From it we have the Royal sceptre, formed 
of cylinders of sard, held together by a copper rod in the axis, 
and with gold bands at intervals; there remains 28 inches 
length, but the lower end is lost. There are also seven stone 
vases with gold covers fastened on with twisted gold wire, 
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two gold bracelets, 20 copper dishes, dozens of copper models 
of tools, copper axes, fruit knives, and a perfect dish of diorite. 

All of these, it must be remembered, are but the oversight 
of many plunderers, ancient and modern. We have had to 
search many thousands of tons of sand and rubbish, all of 
which had been turned over and left as done with, only three 
years ago by the last explorer. It was necessary to do this 
again in order to get the scientific results of the plans and 
order of the tombs which had been neglected, and we have been 
otherwise repaid. Thanks to the constant labour of my party 
the material for the next volume is mostly ready in photographs 
and drawings, and I hope to issue it at the usual July exhibi- 
tion at University College, London, where many of these dis- 
coveries will be shown. It remains for the public who care for 
history and art to see that such research is reasonably supported. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
W. M. Fuiinpers Perris, 
Arabah, Baliana, Upper Egypt. 


Discoveries at Babylon. 


A Dispatcu to the New York Sun, dated Berlin, March 17, 
reads: The plan of the ancient city of Babylon is hanging in 
the workshop of Dr. Frederich Delitzsch at the Assyrian Mu- 
seum here. It is only a small chart, a foot square or so, with 
three great mounds marked on it, a longish open space to rep- 
resent a broad promenade, and the ground plan of an antique 
temple. To the left runs the Euphrates River, and all in be- 
tween are earthheaps, sandhills, potsherds and the desolation 
of a sun-scorched panorama. 

But what landmarks to the imagination are shown thereon ! 
The mounds are Babil—the Gate of God; Kasr—the Palace; 
Amran-ibn-Ali—the Hill of Amran, son of Ali. Beneath the 
first, it is believed and almost ascertained, lie covered the 
Hanging Gardens of Semiramis; beneath the second lie the 
ruins of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace and the very wall where the 
handwriting came forth; beneath the third, and now partially 
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excavated from it, is the once famous temple of Merodach, the 
Great God of the Babylonians, type of the sun and symbol of 
spring. 

Work at Babil, Dr. Delitzsch says, has been temporarily ar- 
rested owing to the greater interest of the excavations else- 
where, but the work going on at Kasr and at Amran-ibn-Ali 
has amply compensated for the stoppage. At Kasr they have 
laid bare the famous Street of Processions, broad and long, 
which ran along the outside of the king’s palace, and at Am- 
ran-ibn-Ali they have identified Merodach’s temple and cleared 
out several of its chambers. 

Four important landmarks of ancient Babylon are now fixed 
points—the temple of the Goddess Nin-mach, the Goddess of 
Fecundity and mythical mother of Nebuchadnezzar; the Street 
of Processions, Imgur-Bel, or the Great Wall of Babylon; and 
the temple of the Sun God Merodach, or Marduk. Inscriptions 
on stones found im situ put these identities beyond question. 
One inscription will serve as an example to all. Ona stone of 
the pavement of the Street of Processions we read: 

‘“‘Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, 
King of Babylon, am I. This street of Babylon was built with 


art by me for the processions in honor of God, Marduk, the 


Great Lord, with stone carried from the mountains. O, Lord 
Marduk, live forever !” 

Certainly this is great progress to have made in two short 
years, and Dr. Koldewey and his assistant, the Assyriologist, 
Dr. Weisbach, must be congratulated on their so fruitful labor. 


They have greatly added, and will add, to the interest of the 


Bible. 

It is a good deal to have pointed out the place along which 
streamed the tribes of the captivity, and the tributary kings 
bearing their offerings to Nebuchadnezzar, but how much 
greater will the interest be when there are laid bare to the eyes 
of twentieth century travellers the very halls where the most 
renowned of all the Kings of Babylon sat to administer the 
realm that extended as far as Egypt, where Joachin, King of 
Juda, and Zedekiah, descendant of David, in turn held sway; 
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where passed that terzible night of the roth of October, 538 
years before Christ, on which, in the midst of the banquet, the 
Persian suddenly appeared in fulfillment of the mystic warn- 
ing, and where, 200 years later, Cyrus and Alexander of Mace- 


don made their entrance ! 

For this, however, we must be content to wait, meantime 
according to the persevering explorers, the praise and encour- 
agement they richly merit, and to the German people the credit 
they deserve for their generous support of the enterprise. 


HR eGreat Discovery of Greek Statues. 


Professor Rufus B. Richardson sends the following letter to 
the /ndependent: 


I have just come back from the Bureau of the Minister of 
Education, where are exposed the statues just brought to 


Athens after being drawn out of the sea near Cerigo, or, to be 
more exact, near the island now called Antikythera, the an- 
cient Ogylos. All day long the bureau has been thronged with 
people interested in art; for we stand in the presence of a dis- 
covery as important as that of the Olympia sculpturesor of the 
archaic sculptures of the Athenian Acropolis. 


From the dry land we have been extorting with great pains 
valuable additions to Greek art, but now, to the astonishment 
of the world, the sea gives up what it had been withholding. 
Last fall some sponge-fishers reported the existence of statues, 
both bronze and marble, in the sand, at a depth of about 50 
feet below the surface of the sea to the south of Cape Malea. 


At first it seemed to be a fish story, like so many other reports 
about buried treasures. But on investigation by the proper 
authorities it proved to be true. After great difficulties caused 
by operating in stormy weather, enough was hauled up and 
brought to Athens to allow the world to see its value. 

On this point there is no difference of opinion. The finest 
piece of the collection is a bronze statue a little over life size, 
somewhat broken, it is true, but nothing of it is lacking unless 
it be a few small bits around the loins. The upper part of the 
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body including the head and arms is almost as fresh as when it 
was new, except for the strong action of the salt water upon 
the breast. The head, perhaps from being covered by the 
sand, is perfect, even to the whites of the eyes. As one looks 


upon this face one’s first thought is that it is a second Hermes 


of Praxiteles in bronze. The expression, however, is more ex- 
cited. The arms show that the figure represents one in the 
act of enforcing conviction upon an audience; and as the fea- 
tures are more ideal than would seem to fit a mortal, it is pro- 
posed to consider it a Hermes Rhetor (Hermes Logios). It is 
perhaps more likely to be pronounced a work of Lysippus than 
of Praxiteles; and it may even be brought down into the third 
century. It may be that it will cause disagreement among the 
authorities in sculpture as great as that caused by the sculp- 
tures from Lycosura; but it will hardly be doubted that it is a 
masterpiece of Greek art. 

The discovery of a life-size bronze is no common event. The 
Charioteer found five years ago at Delphi was the only entire 
one which Greece has yielded. A little later a bronze statue of 
Poseidon was found in the sea in the northeastern corner of the 
Corinthian Gulf, and is now set up in the Athenian museum; 
but this is not much over half life-size. Both this and the 
Charioteer are archaic, the Charioteer coming near the best 
period. The figure now found belongs in the time of perfected 
art. Of bronze heads found in Greece, the archaic head of 
£ginetan style found on the Athenian Acropolis and the head 
of a pugilist from Olympia are the only conspicuous examples 
of life-size heads; and neither of these can be compared with 
the head of the newly found figure for really fine art. There 
are also, in the newly found treasures, three bronze statuets 
about a foot anda half high. One of them is generally pro- 
nounced to belong to the age of Phidias. 

But it is not merely bronzes that give the collection its im- 
portance. There is a marble figure of a youth about the size 
of the A2gina gable figures, bending forward with an intensity 
far surpassing that of the “Wrestlers” in the Naples Museum. 
It may be that this youth is also to be thought of as a wrestler 
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intent on grappling with his antagonist. Some are disposed to 
think of him as gazing intently into the distance. At any rate 
the intense muscular strain of the right shoulder and the adja- 
cent parts of the back and side is wonderfully portrayed. It is 


almost as valuable as the bronze Hermes. The figure lay with 


its left leg protruding out into the water, while its whole right 
side and its head were covered by the kindly sand. The left side 
is consequently badly corroded, and the left leg entirely eaten 
away with the exception of a thin stump about a foot anda half 
long. But what luck that the head and right side were saved ? 

One of the most impressive parts of the collection is a row of 
bronze feet and a pile of bronze arms, which show that much 
more is still lying at the bottom of the sea. In fact, the divers 
are reported as saying all along that there were great and heavy 
bodies that they could not bring to the surface. But we shall 
have them ultimately. The means at the disposal of the 
Greeks were inadequate to the occasion; but they are to bring 
improved diving apparatus, and with that they will probably 
succeed in securing all the treasure. 

The question asked by everybody is, “How did these statues 
come to be there at the bottom of the sea?” Of course, it was 
from a shipwreck; and, curiously enough, we have a record of 
a shipwreck which is likely to have been the identical one. 
Lucian, in his “Zeuxis,” speaking of a picture of that painter 
representing a female centaur nursing two baby centaurs, says 
that the picture now shown in Athens is a copy; “but the orig- 
inal itself Sulla, the Roman general, was said to have sent off 
with the rest of the plunder to Italy, and, near Malea, me- 
thinks, the ship going to the bottom, the painting was lost with 
everything else.” Other Roman ships loaded with the treas- 
ures of. art taken from Greek cities may have suffered ship- 
wreck near the dreaded Cape Malea; but here is a case that fits 
the position of our statues as exactly as one could require. 
Lucian puts in a “methinks,” as not being quite sure about the 
exact spot, but one would have to be very exacting not to al- 
low Antikythera to meet fully the exigencies of the passage in 
Lucian. The whole region might well be named after the 
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dreaded Cape Malea, on approaching which, sailors were ex- 
pected to give up the hope of reaching home. The passage in 
Lucian and the recent find make each other luminous. 

Had that cargo arrived safely in Rome the art treasures 
would have gone the way of the rest that found its way 
thither. The bronzes would have made spear heads and 
swords for barbarians. But the remorseless sea has been 
forced to open its jaws and give back to an admiring world 
what it will highly prize; for we shall get that whole cargo ex- 
cept the centaur family of Zeuxis. 


Fincient Jerusalem Copograpby. 
BisticaL History OF THE OpHEL ENCLosuRE—No XI. 

In order to make this work of identification and discovery 
complete, a brief consecutive statement of the purely biblical 
history of the Great Ophel Enclosure will be found both useful 
and necessary as a general concept embodying the fragment- 
ary parts given in former articles as isolated illustrations of 
the principle involved. 

The exact plan of the Temple and Courts, the walls, gates, 
towers, and everything that appertained thereto within and 
without, “patterns of the Courts of the House, and of all the 
chambers round about, of the treasuries of the House and ded- 
icated things” (1 Chron. xxviii: 12-19) were revealed to David 
by God himself; and hence the Great Ophel Wall which was its 
enclosure, fortification and defence, not included in the plan 
nor pattern, was never regarded as being in any sense part of 
the sacred precincts of the Temple ranges and limits; and its 
original erection was probably the work of Solomon exclu- 
sively. 

The kings who followed after Solomon made jno material 
changes in the general plan of the Temple Area and Ophel 
until Joash broke down the fortifications, and the Babylonians 
under Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the city. The foundations 
of the walls appear to have never been disturbed, so that the 
work of rebuilding, under Nehemiah, especially, would be bet 
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ter expressed by the word repaired than rebuilt. As a basis 


for the explanations we propose to give, we will give the lead- 
ing passages bearing upon the history of the Ophel Wall, and 
then use them as a text for what follows. 
BisiicaL History OF THE OPHEL IN DETAIL. 
The first destruction of the Ophel Wall by Joash was the re- 
sult of a war between the northern tribes under Joash and the 


southern tribes under Amaziah. It is recorded as follows, 
Chron. xxv: 23: 
“Joash king of Israel took Amaziah prisoner and 
broke down the wall of Jerusalem, from the Gate 
of Ephraim to the Corner Gate, 400 cubits.” 

This is the Broad Wall we have described, measured by Cap- 
tain Warren and identified by S. Beswick, C. E. And we 
found it exactly 400 cubits in length=s90 feet, from end to end 
in one straight line. The position is fixed by having the 
Ephraim Gate at one end and Corner Gate at the other with a 
length of 400 cubits between them. And here we have the 
very things—buildings and length of space between them—to 
prove the truth of the record, and illustrate and demonstrate 
its extreme accuracy in the length of this Ophel Wall to the 
fraction of a foot, although there is a difference in time of 
about 2500 years. The length is confined to the thick Broad 
Wall, 15 feet thick, because it was the fortification wall of Je- 
rusalem pre-eminently. Please to notice the fact that the thick 
15 feet wall ends at the Gate of Ephraim, and does not go be- 
yond that spot, the Broad Wall ends there. Captain Warren 
knows nothing of this notable feature of the Great Ophel Wall 
he discovered, nor does any expert or explorer in existence to- 


day (1901) know this remarkable fact. Its discovery belongs 
to S. Beswick, C. E., and the date (Scribner’s Mag. 1875.) 

The wall had now to be rebuilt, and we find the kings of 
Judah took part successively in the work. The first king was 
Uzziah, and of his work it is said: 

“Uszztah built towers in Jerusalem at the Corner 
Gate, Valley Gate, and at the turning of the wall.” 
2 Chron. xxvi: 9. 
You will note the interesting fact that the first tower named 
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is placed at the Corner Gate, where we have already seen, from 
Captain Warren’s report, was a double building projecting 6 
feet and 8 feet, and 23 feet 9 inches in width. The Tower and 
Corner Gate would therefore form twin portions of the same 
building; and here we have just such a building as the Bible 
describes, placed exactly at the bend of the wall, and hence the 
gate is called Corner Gate. /otham follows, and of him it is 
said—2 Chron. xxviii: 3: 
“He built much [or many] on the wall of Ophel.” 

This refers to the erection of towers, completing the former 

number of towers in the places where they were broken down. 


We shall see presently, that as no one before him had built up 
the towers of this wall, sono one after him builds towers on 
the Ophel. Thus clearly proving the consistency of the 
sacred record. 

Hezekiah follows zealously the work of rebuilding at a time 
of emergency, when threatened by an oldenemy. Of himit is 
recorded (2 Chron. xxxii: 5): 

“Hezekiah built up a// the wall that was broken 
down, and raised it up to the towers, and another 
wall without, and repaired Millo.” 

You will observe he built no towers, because Jotham had 
built them all; so he builds up all the broken down wall, 400 
cubits in length, builds it up to the level of the towers. Then 
to make it secure and firmer than ever, he built an outer wall 
to cover and support the main wall. Beswick’s copyright map 
identifies this outside wall of Hezekiah, which was traced and 
measured by Captain Warren. Hezekiah also “stopped the 
upper watercourse of Gihon and brought it down to the west 
side of the city of David” (2 Chron. xxxii: 30). The aqueduct 
which brings down the pure water from Solomon’s springs 
passes through Hezekiah’s Pool at Jaffa Gate, and conveys it 
to the Temple, then turns southward and carries it to “the 
west side of the city of David,” where it passes through the 
aqueduct at the (Neh. iii: 15) ‘‘wall of the pool Siloa by the 
king’s garden,” and to the Fountain Gate. And this is the 
west side of the city of David. The sacred historic description 
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and the monumental remains now buried out of sight at this 
spot, perfectly agree in position, character and use. Thus 
demonstrating the extreme accuracy of the sacred record. 

Manasseh followed in the work of reconstruction. And as 
the main fortification wall had now been completed by his 
predecessor, Hezekiah, he turned his attention in another di- 
rection and built elsewhere, and strengthened what others had 
done. Of him it is said (2 Chron. xxxiii: 14): 

“Manasseh built a wall without the city of 
David, on the west side of Gihon in the valley, 
[nachal or ravine] even to the entering in at the 
Fish Gate, and compassed about the Ophel, and 
raised it up a very great height.” 

This passage is a very valuable statement in a topographical 
sense. The wall referred to is marked on our Copyright Map, 
running along the west side of the Tyropceon ravine. It is 
outside the city of David which is confined to the limits of the 
palace area, between the Opheland Temple courts. The wall 
is also west of the ravine, which was then known as the Gihon 
ravine. It compassed about and all round the Ophel from the 
S. W. Angle of Temple Area and City of David, round by the 
Valley Gate to the place of entering in leading to the Fish 
Gate. The place of entering in being at the Ephraim Gate, 
where the wall joined the Great Broad Wall that Hezekiah had 
just completed. At this point the record says “the raised the 
wall up a very great height.” Why at this junction, and not 
elsewhere? Because here was the Great High Broad Wall, 70 
feet high and 15 feet thick; and Manasseh’s wall in joining it at 
this point had to be raised in alignment with the great wall, 
equal in height, so that persons could walk over and along the 
top of the wall from endtoend. We have already seen that 
the dedicators, or company giving thanks and consecrating 
the wall under the direction of Nehemiah, did so walk along 
the top of this wall (Nehemiah xii: 27-39). The smallest mat- 
ters of detail make the Bible selt-explanatory and demonstra- 
tive, when we have the natural features of the country before 
us, and the facts, explanations, and topography of a wall or 
locality are known and understood. 
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Josiah follows in the work—the good and upright king of 
Judah, who had a long reign of 31 years. He began asa youth 
of 8 years, and when he had sat on the throne 18 years, at the 
age of 26, he began to repair the Temple and restore its ser- 
vices in their original form and purity, destroying every form 
of heathen idolatry all over his kingdom, in the courts of the 
Temple, and in the streets and gates of the city. One entire 
chapter is devoted toa record of this work of destruction, of 
defiling Tophet and every other place of abomination round 
about the city. My present object is confined mainly to this 
work in relation to the gates of the city, where the priests and 
people had erected high places to burn incense unto Baal, to 
the sun, moon and planets, and starry host of heaven. I refer 
to a passage in 2 Kings, xxiii: 8, where the topography of these 
gates are referred to incidentally: 
“Josiah broke down the high places of the gates 

that were in the entering in of the gate of Joshua 

the governor of the city, which were on a man’s 

left hand at the gate of the city.” 

It will be noticed that the official place of the city governor 
is located at the entrance gate of the city, and is part of the 
Ephraim Gate, at the southern end of the Broad Wall; the 
same place where Nehemiah locates the Governor’s Throne 
(Neh: iii: 7). This passage also places the gates inside the 
governor's gate, and the whole line is placed ‘‘on a man’s left 
hand as he enters the governor's gate of entrance.” This lit- 
tle bit of topography has a wonderful significance, and could 
only have been written by one who had a personal knowledge 
of this line of gates, and the great fortification of which they 
formed a part; for the whole line of gates, as they now lie side 
by side along this fortified Broad Wall, are “on a man’s left 
hand as he enters the gate of entrance.” These little coinci- 
dences are the more valuable from the fact that they very 
clearly prove the extreme accuracy of the sacred record, and 
that the historian had a personal knowledge of the smallest de- 
tails of Jerusalem topography. 

Zedekiah was the last king of Judah. For illustration we 
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select the incident of Nebuchadnezzar’s troops entering the 
Temple, and flight of Zedekiah during the night it was taken. 
Jeremiah’s prophetic message was displeasing to the king, but 
more especially to the princes and leaders of the court, and 
they cast him into the State Prison, called the Prison Court. 
The record says: 
“For then the king of Babylon’s army beseiged 
Jerusalem; and Jeremiah the prophet was shut up 


in the Prison Court which was by the king of 
Judah's House.” —Jeremiah xxxii: 2. 


The Prison Court was by the King’s House, being an adjoin- 
ing extension lying out and projecting therefrom eastward, 
and also next to the Zower Millo, which was then used asa 
State Prison, as explained in our August article, No. IV. p. 145. 

We select the midnight hour when the Babylonian army had 
entered the Temple Courts, and the contending armies were 
engaged in a hand to hand conflict, in the last desperate strug- 
gle within the limited area of the Enclosure. At this critical 
moment when all was lost, Zedekiah and leaders, with their 
families, attempted to escape at midnight. 

“‘When Zedekiah saw them, and all the men of 
war, then they fled and went forth out of the city 
by night, by the way of the King’s Garden, by the 
gate between the two walls; and he went out by the 
way of the plain [plain of Jericho].”—Jeremiah 
XXxix: 4. 

Where is the King’s Garden? Where are the two walls? 
Where is the gate between the two walls? They could not be 
anywhere near the Temple Courts where the murderous war- 
fare was raging. The way of escape must have been along the 
Ophel, south of the Temple Courts. They would pass from 
the palace at the upper part of the Ophel, to the King's Gar- 
dens, west of the palace, thence through the gardens along the 
private pathway down the Ophel hill, and out at the Valley 
Gate; because it would be the only gate of exit and entrance 
within the limits of the two side walls of the Ophel. For the 
two side walls were continuous and unbroken by any gates or 
openings; or, as the sacred record expresses it, the Ophel wall 
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“was joined together to the half thereof” (Nehemiah iv: 6). 
Hence there was no other gate of exit and escape but this Va/- 
ley Gate; and it enabled them to escape safely to a distance of 
one-third of a mile from the place where the deadly strife was 
raging. It explains every feature of this escape. It was the 
only plan they could adopt, for there was no strife within the 
Ophel walls, every man was required in the Temple Courts to 
prevent their capture by the enemy. The pathway by which 
Zedekiah and his party escaped is virtually the same as exists 
today along the same line and distance, which runs along the 
ridge down the entire length of the Ophel, and which seems to 
have originally connected the Double Gate with the Valley 
Gate at Siloam, as it does today. The same path is now an 


open highway, leading down from the Double Gate along the 
Ophel ridge to Siloam. 


S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


HieValuable Indorsement. 
To the Editor of the New York Tribune: 





Sir: Recently 118 papyri, which include the oldest known 
texts of Plato, Aristotle, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Xenophon, 
Euclid, the Iliad, the Odyssey, etc., have been presented to our 
universities and museums by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The University of Pennsylvania has received the very oldest 
extant text of St. Matthew, and Harvard that of St. Paul. The 
papyri treat of matters legal, medical, municipal, social, busi- 
ness of every kind—in fact, almost everything from the private 
accounts of a peasant to the edicts of the Cesars. The antiq- 
uities, too, largely from Abydos, have been distributed. Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt again seek for papyri; Petrie has just added 
another chapter, which reads like a romance, to his remarkable 
historic disclosures last winter of 4400 to 4800 B. C., at Abydos; 
Mr. Davies is again recording perishable mural scenes and 
texts before they are lost to science. Never in the history of 
archeology have such striking discoveries of so great a variety 
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been made at so little cost as those of this society. I read of 
$50,000, even $100,000, easily raised or spent on single expedi- 
tions or single sites in other lands. The last two years this 
office has sent over but $6,000 each year toward all this work 


and the publications. Writes an eminent New York editor to 
me: “There is no way in which money can be better spent 
archeologically.” 

We have no endowment, and depend for each season’s work 
on the subscriptions—each subscriber of not less than $5 


towards the explorations receiving the quarto volume of the 
year full of illustrations, the “Archzological Report” brochure 
and the annual report. The society, therefore, makes unex- 
ampled returns in publications and antiquities. Patrons con- 
tribute $25; life membership is $125. Among the seven hun- 
dred eminent Americans who have subscribed, including the 


greatest. men and women in every department of intellectual 
achievement, are 121 college and university presidents, the last 
by name being President Hazard of Wellesley. There is 
but one honorary vice-president, and they have been, in 
order, James Russell Lowell, George William Curtis, Charles 
Dudley Warner, each of whom took personal interest in the 


work. The office awaits a fit successor. Among our earlier 
subscribers were Holmes and Whittier, in whose ‘“‘life and let- 
ters” are their letters tome upon the society. 

I beg to state publicly what is too little known—that all the 
honorary officials, such as secretaries and treasurers, give 
their services, As the working vice-president of the society, I 


give my entire labors as such to the cause of science and edu- 
cation. They take three-quarters of my time. Only the abso- 
lutely necessary clerical work, such as the distribution of books, 
is paid for. I press home another vital point: Owing to the 
increasing agriculture in Egypt, and to the monster dam at 
Phil for irrigation, to be completed in two years or more, the 


precious papyri will perish rapidly, so that in future years only 
occasional finds may be expected. This department of our 
work should have abundant means at once—say, $5,o0o—to 
prosecute the search for papyri most vigorously. 
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I now appeal to New York to see that, instead of $5,000 or 
$6,000, we raise at least $10,000 by July next, when the year 
closes, in order to carry on our united archeological work in 
Egypt. Is there no one to give $5,000, and thus insure through 
his gift a fine donation of papyri or antiquities to New York? 
The committee distribute these “spoils” to the museums or col- 
leges pro rata of the total subscriptions in their respective lo- 
calities. A number of colleges need our volumes, and should 
have them. Others can be made life members at $125 each. 


Who will aid here? Checks should be made payable to Fran- 


cis C. Foster, honorary treasurer; the illustrated circulars can 
be freely obtained by addressing the Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
honorary secretary, or Mrs. M. N. Buckman, secretary, the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, No. 59 Temple street, Boston. To 
the press, always so appreciative of our work, and ready to pub- 
lish the results, we tender our hearty thanks. On behalf of 
the committee, 
Wituiam Copiey WINSLow. 


Vice-President and Honorary Secretary. 
525 Beacon Street, 
Boston, March 18, 1901. 








Egyptian Treasures. 

The 7ribune remarks editorially: The Egypt Exploration 
Fund, in behalf of which Dr. William C. Winslow makes an ap- 
peal, published in another column of this issue, is doing un- 
commonly good work. It has unearthed some of the most val- 
uable of ancient manuscripts found in recent times, and depos- 
ited them in our home museums and institutions of learning, 


where they will be forever at the service of American scholars. 
Egypt is still one of the richest fields in the world for archzo- 
logical research. Not only are great quantities of utensils and 
general relics of ancient civilization found there, as in Greece, 
Italy, and Asia Minor, but there alone, owing to the dry at- 
mosphere, are to be found the precious papyri which have 
added so much to our knowledge of classical and Biblical liter- 
ature. Dr. Winslow points out the necessity of prosecuting 
the search for manuscripts with all dispatch, as the increasing 
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cultivation and the monster irrigation dam at Phile threaten 
soon to destroy incalculable treasures hidden in the sands, now 


dry, but to be filled with disintegrating moisture. 


Egyptian exploration appeals to the patrons of art and 
learning in general, and also in a peculiar degree to those in- 
terested in our own museums and libraries. Greek and Italian 
finds are properly retained in the place of their origin. Our 
archeologists in those countries are happy to discover what 
they can for the advancement of knowledge, even though 


every coin is turned over to the government of the place. The 
Egyptian discoveries are added to the treasures of our own 
country. Recently papyri of remarkable interest have been 
distributed among the institutions whose friends contributed 
to the exploration. New York’s museums, libraries and uni- 
versities should have a share of these treasures proportionate 


to the city’s size and wealth. It would be a shame for the 
“metropolis to fall behind and in the future hold an inconspicu- 
ous place among the storehouses of Egyptian relics. 


Che Papyrus of St. Paul. 


Tue Papyrus of St. Paul to the Romans, the opening section 
of which is reproduced in this number of Bistia, is thought to 
be the exercise of a school-boy at Oxyrhynchus, where like ex- 
excises from the classics have been found. It is written in a 
rather large and rude uncial style, and contains a few mistakes 
in spelling. The papyrus was tied up with other documents 
dated (316), but it may be earlier than that date. That it was a 
school exercise shows that the New Testament writings were 
in common circulation then. The St. Matthew papyrus, pre- 
sented to the University of Pennsylvania, is priceless, it being 
the earliest extant writing of the New Testament by from 100 
to 200 years, 

This papyrus of St. Paul indicates how torn and worn many 
of the choicest papyri are, and how expert the editors, Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, must be aside from their Greek scholar- 
ship. W. C. W. 
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Fin Obelisk. 


There hangs a picture in my sunny room, 

Set in, amid a score of those more rare, 

Whose sombre tone and barren scenery, 

Make strangers wonder why I keep it there 
Above the desk which holds my books and pen. 


There, daily at my earnest task I bend, 

But help and inspiration purer, more, 

From this old picture simply framed, I gain, 
Than all my volumes filled with classic lore 
Can give, or ancient deeds of val’rous men. 


By reedy brim of dully flowing stream, 

A mighty pile of ruins solemn stands, 
Perchance a palace or a temple great, 
Built by a conqueror, from far-off lands, 
Whose wars are graven in the solid stone. 


*Mid fallen columns, massive heaps of blocks, 
And crumbling carvings, strewn among the palms, 
Whose verdure mocks a desolation like 

That mourned of in the penitential Psalms, 

A monolith of granite towers alone. 


So from thy work, oh heart, and mind and hand ! 
Turn not aside to build for Ease or Fame, 

A palace or a temple on the sand, 

But steadfast hew thy stone, with single aim 
Towards Heaven to point, and cutthereon, to stand, 
For, aye, ‘‘Jehovah conquered in this land. ” 


Maria EmeEnDoRF LILLIE. 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Just now all the glory of work in our field seems to be going 
to Americans, and of this I am very glad, because we were a 
long time in disgrace as compared with the English. We had 


justly boasted of our Robinson and Lynch and others, but our 
Palestine Exploration Society came to an endin failure, leaving 


England to do the country east of the Jordon where we had 
failed. Now, however, the achievements of Rev. Putnam Cady 
at the Arnon and of Prof. Robinson at Petra and Beersheba 
have tipped the scale again in our favor, and still more is this 
result due to the Princeton Expedition to Syria. 
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A modest and brief account of this has lately appeared in the 
American Journal of Archzology, and will be seen by but few 
of those interested in the subject. I wish, therefore, to sum- 
marize the account. Inthe summer of 1899 four New York 


gentlemen gave the money necessary to send a party of schol- 
ars through Syria to follow the route of de Vogué in 1861, and 
to go more thoroughly. The lack of water and the disorderly 
tribes have kept the region closed and its treasures concealed. 
The expedition included men who were specialists in topogra- 
phy, in archeology, andin architecture. 

Leaving the Syrian coast in October, 1899, the party moved 
through Antioch into northern Syria and worked there for 
eight weeks, correcting the existing map, copying inscriptions 
and photographing ruins. Very much more was found than 
de Vogué reported. In the middle of December winter caused 
a cessation of field work and the party went to Beyroot and 
waited until the first of March, when it set forth eastward, 
accompanied by Dr. G. E. Post, the botanist. Going to Palmy- 
ta, the route bore southward into the Hanrau and continued 
until June, rgoo. 

Inscriptions in eight languages have been collected. Of 
these nearly four hundred are Greek, half of them wholly new 
to scholars. Few Hebrew inscriptions were found,—from 
synagogues. Many inscriptions not known before were found 
in Palmyra. 

The results of this noble task are to be published in two 
years and will increase the reputation of Princeton University. 
To those who so quietly and generously furnished the funds 
much gratitude is due. Very wisely the expedition worked 
under the auspices of the Imperial Museum at Constantinople 
and was under the protection of the Turkish government. 

The Syrian field is now in the hands of the German arch- 
eologists and they have engaged with the problem of Baalbek, 
from which we shall hear in due time. While Syria is not Pal- 
estine it was so intimately related to it, like Philistia and Phe- 
nicia, that the Bible student is deeply interested in it, once he 
thinks of Eleazar of Damascus and Naaman, and of Antioch. 
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The Sunday papers are printing articles by the Rev. J. B. 
Nies, Ph. D., who is collecting funds for the American School 
in Jerusalem, and he speaks freely of the failures of our Fund 
to do the great things which he intends to do as an excavator. 
This is very wellif it has the desired result, and I feel like 
saying with the man whose wife pulled his hair, ‘That is al] 
right, it doesn’t hurt me and it does her lots of good.” 

The following sums have been received from subscribers 
since last report and the sales of books, maps, slides, &c., have 
been unusually large: 


Adams, Rev. J. W., . - $250 MacNair, Theo. M., . - $5 00 
Barnes, Edward W., . ‘ 5 00 Marsh, Charles A,, . , 5 00 
Barrow, Miss R. H., . ‘ 5 McClintock, And. H., . 1000 
Bigelow, Rev. D. W.,D.D., 10 Nevin, Rev. J.C., Ph. D.,. 5 00 
Billheimer, Rev. T. C., D. D., 
Binney, Rev. John, D. D., . 
Blakeslee, Rev. F. D., D. D., 
Brown, Rev. Joseph W., 
Cady, Rev. Putnam, 

Carter, Miss Sybil, 

Clark, Rev. Jas. A., 

Cobb Divinity School . 

Cone, Mrs. Sarah B., . 
Cornell Univ. Library, 
Eames, Wilberforce, 
Goddard, Morrill, 

Hall, Rev. F. J., D. D., 
Harlow, Geo. R., ‘* Stanton, Rev. J. F., . 
Haskell, Miss Ruth A., Stokes, Miss O. E. Phelps, . 
Hoffman, Rev. E.A., D.D., 10 Tierney, Rev. J. J., D. D., 
Holmes, Daniel, . ‘ . 2 Vaux, George, 

Hyvernat, Rev. Henry, D. D., 5 Wellesley College, 

Little, Prof. Geo. T., . ‘ 5 Worcester, Miss M. C., 
Lord, Henry N., . 4 ‘ 250 Wright, Rev. T. F., 
Lowrey, MissR.L., . ; 5 00 Zabriskie, Mrs. N. L., 


Newton Seminary Library, 2 50 
Pierrepont, H. E., 

Rhode Island College, 
Rittenhouse, W. C.; 
Robinson, Miss S. L., 
Rogers, Prof. R. W., D. D., 
Ropes, Prof. J. H., ‘ 
Sage Library, N. Bruns’k.,N. J., 
Schilling, Rev. Godfrey, 

Scott, Rev. C. T.. 

Smith, Rev. J. W., 

Southern Baptist Society, 
Snasdell, John G., 
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Tueopore F. Wricut, 
Hon, Sec'y for U.S. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Arch= 
aological Survey Fund and the Grarco= 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from February 20 to March 
20, are gratefully acknowledged: 


Wm. P. Armstrong, 
John B. Atkinson 

D. H. Ayers, 

Mrs. ANDREW Beautow, 
Walter L. Bogert, . . 
Mrs. Mary S. Bradford, 
W. A. Brewer Jr., 

Mrs. Arthur Brooks, 
Frederick Bruckbauer, 
James S. Bunnell, 

E. R. Burpee, 

Joseph H. Center, 

Mrs. Geo. H. Christian, 
C. Howarp CoLket, 

J. P. Cranford, . 
Hon. Horace Davis, 
Prof. James F. Driscoll, 


$3 


888888888 


8888 


125 00 


5 00 
5 00 
5 00 


John J. May, a . . $5 
Mrs, Edwin A. McAlpin, . 5 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Means, 

in memoriam, 
Rev. D. L. Miller, 
Rev. R. W. Norman, D. D., 
Miss Elizabeth Skinner, 
James Stokes, ‘ 
Miss Abby W. Turner, 
Mrs John C. Whitin, . 
Miss E. J. Whitney, 
Mrs. Henry J. WILLING, . 2 
American Geographical Society, 5 00 
Amherst College Library, 5 00 
Boston Athenaeum, 5 00 
Chicago Theological Seminary 6 00 
Drew Theological Seminary, 5 00 


8 8 


888888888 


Mrs. E. Elizabeth Eastman, 5 00 
Robert H. Gardner, . . 10 
Rev. H. C. Haydn, D. D., 5 
Pres. Caroline Hazard, L.H.D. 5 
Miss Maria Hazzell, . I 
Timotuy Hopkins, Esq. . 125 
Miss Emily Howland, 5 
Walter C. Hubbard, . ‘ 5 
Joun S. KEnnepy, . « 
Mrs. E. D. KimBatt, . ~ = 
Woopsury G. LANGDON, . 25 
J. Townsend Lansing, . 5 
Joun Buriinc LAWRENCE, . 25 
Eugene Levering, ‘ . 5 
Mrs. August Lewis, . ‘ 5 
Enoch Lewis, 

Mrs. Stephen H. Little, 
Mrs. M. A. C, Livermore, 
James Logs, en 
M. H. Locan, M.D. . 
TuHornTON K. LotnHrop, 
Henry M. Loud, 

Henry M. Lovering, 

C. E. Lucky, 

Mrs. SAMUEL MATHER, 
Mrs. Samuel L. Mather, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND, 


Evanston Free Public Library, 5 00 
Gardner A. Sage Library, 5 00 
Library Co. of Philadelphia, 5 00 
Long Island Historical Society, 5 00 
Lowell City Library, : 5 00 
Meadville Theological School, 5 00 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5 00 
Milwaukee Public Library, 5 00 
Newberry Library, : 5 00 
Newton Theological Institution, 5 00 
New York Public Library, . 5 00 
New York State Library, 5 00 
Northampton Public Library, 5 00 
Public Library, Springfield, Ill. 5 oo 
Pres’t White Library, . 5 00 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Library, . 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary Library, 
Syracuse Public Library, 
Theological Seminary Library, 
Rochester, N. Y.,  . 
Theological Seminary Library 
Virginia, . : 
Vassar College Library, 
Wellesley College Library, 





888888883838 88888 
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5 00 
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25 00 
25 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 15 
75 00 
5 00 
25 00 
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Hon. S. E. Baldwin, LL. D., $5 00 Howard K. Knapp, 

E. A. Bowers, . ; ; 5 00 Mrs. George W. Lane, 
Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, . § 00 Theodore Lyman, 

Mrs. Rufus W. Bunnell, . 5 00 Hon. S. E. Merwin, . 
Hon. J. D. Dewell, ‘ A 5 00 Rev.Chas.Ray Palmer, LL. D., 
Prof. Franklin B. Dexter, . 5 00 E, V. Raynolds, ‘ 
Pres't T. Dwight, D. D.,_ . 5 00 Amory E. Rowland, 

Miss I. Eldridge, : . 5 00 H. E. Russell, 

Henry T. English, ; . 5 oo F. K. Sanders, ; 
Ralph H. Ensign, ° ° 5 00 Mrs. E. E. Salisbury, . 
Mrs. Henry Farnam, . . 15 o0 G. W. Simmons, . : 

Col. Jacob L. Greene, , 5 oo Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
Pres't A. T. Hadley, . P 5 00 Miss M. C. Treat, 

Hon. Lynde Harrison, . 5 00 Morris F. Tyler, . 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., . 5 co Addison Van Name, 

Rev. J. M. Hoppin, D. D., . 5 00 Prof. G. D. Watrous, . 
Miss A. B. Jennings, . ; 5 00 P.N. Welch, 

George B. Kip, . ‘ ‘ 5 00 Prof. F. W. Williams, 


nu & 
8 8 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


D. H. Ayers, ; 5 00 J. Townsend Lansing, 
Prof. Albert S. Dichmove, Ph. D.5 00 Enoch Lewis, : 
Frederick Bruckbauer, . 5 00 Mrs. Samuel Mather, . 
Rev. Joseph Carey, D. D., . 5 00 Mrs. Samuel L. Mather, 
Joseph H. Center, . . 500 Alexander Maitland, . 
J.P. Cranford, . .  . §00 Mrs. John C. Whitin, . 
Hon. Horace Davis, . . 5 00 Henry J. WILLING, 


Mrs. W. B. Dinsmore, ‘ 5 00 American Geographical ney 5 
Mrs. J. CAMPBELL HARRIS. . 25 00 


SeTTTTT 


Amherst College Library, . $5 00 Newberry Library. . » $5 
Boston Atheneaum, . ; 5 00 Newton Theological Institution, 5 
Carnegie Library, - «  § 00 Public Library Springfield, Ill. 5 
CuIcaco THEOLOGICAL ; Pratt Institute Free Library, 5 
SEMINARY . . Pres’t White Library, . 5 
Evanston Free Lig, . Syracuse Public Library. 5 
Gardner A. Sage Library, . Theological Seminary antes 
Haverhill Public Library . Virginia, 5 
Lowell City Library, . ; Vassar College Library, ° 5 
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CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 


Mrs. Henry Farnam, . - $5 00 Yale University Library, . $5 00 
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Wm. P. Armstrong, . + $15 00 Edgar G. Miller, . 
D. H. Ayers, ‘ , 5 00 Miss Elizabeth H. Pearson, 


Prof, Albert S. Bickmore, Ph.D. 5 00 H. Curtis Rowley, 

J. P. Cranford, . ; ‘ 5 00 Ephraim Smith, 

Hon. Horace Davis, . ‘ 5 00 Mrs. John C. Whitin, 

Stephen Wm. Driver, M. D., 5 00 Bangor Theological Seminary, 
Rev.J. N. Fradenburgh, LL.D.,5 oo John S. Hopkins University 
Walter C. Hubbard, . . 5 00 Library, ‘ 

CiareNcE M. Hypg, . - §000 Library Co. of Philadelphia, 
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Book Reviews. 


Fayum Towns AnD THEIR Papyri. 


By Bernard P. Grenfell, D. Litt., M. A., Arthur S. Hunt, D. Litt., M. A., 
and David G. Hogarth, M. A., with a chapter by J. Grafton Milne, M. A. 


The Greco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
is making rapid progress in putting before subscribers the 
work of the Branch. We have already noticed volumes I and 


II of “The Oxyrhynchus Papyri,” in which were described four 
hundred interesting papyri, selected from the great mass dis- 
covered at Behnesa, in the winter of 1896-97. Another hand- 
some quarto volume has now been issued containing the record 
of two series of excavations in the Fayum district, the first in 


1895-97 conducted by Mr. D. G. Hogarth and Dr. B, P. Gren- 
fell, who were afterwards joined by Dr. A. S. Hunt; the sec- 


ond series in 1898-99 by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt alone. In the 
present volume the excavations at Kom Ushim and Ummel 
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’Atl are described by Mr. Hogarth, and Mr. J. C. Milne has 
contributed a chapter on coins. But to Drs. Grenfell and Hunt 
we are indebted to the greater part of the work. Part II is de- 


voted to the excavations, and Part III to texts, of which some 
one hundred and fifty are given, divided as follows: Classical 
Fragments, Documents of the Ptolemaic Period, Documents of 
the Roman Period, Descriptions of Miscellaneous Papyri and 
Ostraca. There are nine indices and eighteen plates. Among 
the classical fragments are portions of the texts of ‘Aristotle, 


Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, Demosthenes and Euclid, and a 
fragment from a roll containing Chariton’s Chaereas and Cal- 
lirrhoe. The fragments of Euclid (Book I, Props. 39 and 41) 
show marked variations from the common text. There is also 
a lyric fragment of some length, in which is preserved a new 
specimen of the obscurer forms of literary composition with 
which the Egyptian papyri are for the first time making us ac- 
quainted. The present volume does not supply the wealth of 
classical fragments which characterizes the Oxyrhynchus pub- 
lication, but the few that we have here are interesting. The 
discovery of the Chariton papyrus is nearer by a thousand 
years to the author, and was probably written within a century 
from the date of publication of his work. It shows a number 
of improved variations from the only known manuscript at 
Florence, of the thirteenth century. The other fragments of 
the Fayum papyri here described consists of petitions, tax re- 
ceipts, edicts, transfers of property, sales, farm accounts, peti- 
tions, letters, etc. Among the latter is the following remon- 
strance addressed by a relative or friend toa man who was de- 


frauding his mother of some allowance, and threatens prosecu- 
tion if this conduct was persisted in: 


“Theogiton to Apollonius, greeting. (Again your deeds 
compel me to write to you.) Although I am unaccustomed to 
writing, and so now again I attempt to write to you before 
taking further steps—unless you are fair in your conduct 
towards your mother. Indeed you appear to me to be quite 
mad this month in not keeping your pledge, since even if there 
were no documents, still, thank heaven, there is no pre-con- 
ceived principle on our part that should make you suppose 
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that we shall be illegally ousted. Therefore if you do not com- 
ply and pay your mother her allowance in a fair manner, the 
consequences of your behavior will follow and your cupidity 
will again cause you regret. Do not suppose that your mother 
has any alarm about this course. Good bye.” 

Since the first Greek papyrus which came from the Fayum, 
reached Europe, many thousands have been brought to light, 
and beside the geographical information gained from them, we 
learn a great deal about the business life of the Greeks in 
Egypt 2000 years ago, especially with regard to taxation. The 
editors describe the method of digging for papyri, which pre- 
sents some parallels to that of gold-mining, as follows: ‘The 
gold-seeker follows a vein of quartz, while the papyrus-digger 
has to follow a stratum, or vein, of what the natives call a/sk 
—one of those convenient ‘blank-cheque’ words which in the 
limited vocabulary of the fellahin can take a variety of mean - 


ings. The gold-digger does not look for gold where there is 
no quartz, and similarly the papyrus-seekers may practically 
disregard any other kind of earth than afsk. Objects of stone, 
wood, or pottery, he may find elsewhere, but without a/sk he 
will hardly ever find papyrus. Itis the more difficult to de- 
scribe afsh in general terms because, although we can from 
experience to some extent state the conditions under which 
antiquities, and papyri in particular, are as a rule found in an- 
cient towns, we are not able in most cases to explain how their 
conditions arose. A/sh consists of earth mixed with little bits 
of twig or straw; and the depth of a stratum of it may vary a 
few inches to several meters. Good a/sh must not be too hard 
for coagulation is somehow fatal to the preservation of papyri, 


nor yet too soft, for then it tends to become sebakh, 1. ¢., fine, 
powdery earth, in which any fragile substance such as papyrus 
has decomposed, and which on account of its nitrous proper- 
ties is the best kind of earth for manure, though since all the 
earth of ancient sites contains nitre in some degree, sebakhin 
do not limit themselves to one kind of soil. No doubt in a 
general way a/sh is to be explained as house-rubbish, in the 
sense of what was rubbish at the time the house was being 
used, but how a/sh comes to lie in the particular waysin which 
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it is found is not in our power to explain. We can only state 
the main conditions under which it occurs in Fayum sites.” 

Every subscriber of $5.00 to the Greco-Roman Branch re- 
ceives this elegant quarto volume of 374 pages. 


Archaoclogical Notes. 


Last month a paper was read at the London Society of Bib- 
lical Archeology by Mr. Theophilus G. Pinches, M. R. A. S., 
late of the British Museum, in continuation of one which he had 
given in 1896, entitled “Assyriological Gleanings,” with refer- 
ences to Babylonian magic. He spoke of the educational sys- 
tem of the ancient Babylonians as revealed by certain tablets 
which are apparently of the nature of students’ exercise-books. 
Referring back to his former paper, he mentioned the system 
of study which the young students followed—the single wedges 
corresponding to the “pothooks and hangers” of modern days, 
the lists of characters, the extracts from bilingual lists and syl- 
labaries, the practice in writing names, both of men and coun- 
tries, together with the titles of officials, phrases used in trade 
documents, and extracts from legends which seem to have fur- 
nished, as it were, the finish to a certain course of study. 
Other scribes wrote out, as practice, extracts from various 
classes of bilingual lists—wooden objects, lists of plants, ves- 
sels, etc., preceded by an extract from an incantation and, per- 
haps, from a list of temples. In the course of the paper the 


education of Assur-bani-apli, “the great and noble Asnapper,” 
was referred to, and it was pointed out that, judging from the 


colophons which he attached to the tablets of his library and 
of that of the temple of Nebo, the god of literature at Ninevah, 


the King himself wrote out several of the tablets found by ex- 
plorers in the library chamber of his palace. This is appar- 
ently confirmed by a letter addressed to a King of Assyria 
(probably Assur-bani-apli) by a man named Asaridu, at that 
time staying at Babylon, in which he seemed to state that he 
had succeeded in getting, and making a copy of, an ancient 
tablet of “‘Ammurapi the King” (apparently the Hammurabi 
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or Ammurabi of the earlier inscriptions and the Amraphel of 
Gen. xiv.) for the King tocopy. Mr. Pinches stated that he 
had succeeded in identifying one of the extracts written out by 
an ancient Babylonian student, and found that it was part of 
an incantation invoking the aid of the good Ea to restore to 
health a man who may have been suffering from a fainting fit 


or something more serious. This tablet contained some cur- 


ious and interesting expressions, especially in that part of it | 
which is called “‘the prayer of life.” The afflicted man was to | 
be relieved by the food which was placed near his head, so that 
he might live, and his foot might stand on the ground for life. 
He was aman who was the son of his god, an expression | 
which was connected by the late George Bertin with the “sons 
of God,” of Gen. vi. 2, which he regarded as explaining the | 
Biblical passage here referred to. He being, therefore, one of 


the faithful, the eye which looked at him to do him ill was, 
seemingly (the tablet is defective here), to be cast down. A 
mutilated passage follows, after which come the concluding j 
words:—“‘May Ea, King of the abyss, remove the evil thing 
from thy body.” Further remarks upon this and other in- 
scriptions followed, among them being a translation of a curi- 


ous lamentation (a copy of a text of early date) written out in | 
the asth year of Seleucus (Nicator) and his son Antiochus, and 
apparently reflecting the feelings of the Babylonians with re- 


gard to their subject condition and the departed glories of their 
land. i 





Die Alte Landschaft Babylonien Nach Den Arabischen Geogra- 
phen, by D. M. Streck, contains a good description of the terri- 
tory of ancient Babylonia according to the Arabic geographers. 
This is the first part of the work and deals with the Arabic 
names and boundaries of Babylonia, with a description of cer- 
tain itineraries, with the division of the Babylonian territory 
according to Arabic writers and with the system of canaliza- 
tion found therein. Assyriologists will welcome the book as 
one of great value to them in their researches. Dr. Streck has 
recently been appointed as an assistant in the Seminary of 
Historical Geography at Berlin. 
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Progessor A. H. Sayce has an article on “The Newest Light 
from the Ancient Monuments,” in the March Homiletic Re- 


view, in which he describes some of the startling discoveries 
made during the past winter in Egypt, Babylonia and Crete. 
Says Professor Sayce: “Once more, therefore, the light that 
has come from the monuments of the past has been fatal to the 
pretensions of critical skepticism. The discoveries at Abydos 
have discredited its methods and results. They have shown 
that where these can be tested they prove to be absolutely 
worthless. Menes and his dynasty were very real and histori- 


cal personages in spite of the critics, and the age in which 
they lived, so far from being mythical, was an age of literary 
culture and civilization. It is only reasonable to conclude that 
methods and results which thus break down under the test of 
monumental discovery must equally break down in other de- 
partments of history where no such test can as yet be applied. 


The principles and mode of argument which have turned the 


Hebrew patriarchs into creatures of myth are precisely the 
same as those which declared Menes to be unhistorical, and 
the fate which has overtaken them in the case of Menes may 
be expected also in the case of the Old Testament. It is not 
the ‘discoveries of the higher criticism, but the old traditions 
which have been confirmed by archzological research.” 





Tue famous mosaic map discovered in the pavement of the 
ruins of a Byzantine basilica at Madeba in Eastern Palestine, 
in 1896, by Pater Kleophas, the librarian of the Greek monas- 
tery of Jerusalem, has been made the subject of an exhaustive 
study by Professor Schulten. He gives a full explanation of 


the inscriptions found on this ancient Greek map, comparing 


them with the Onomasticon of Eusebius and with later maps 
and itineraries, and he concludes with a chapter on the value 
of the new map for the study of ancient geography. A good 
reproduction of the map itself, as well as of two portions of a 
map in a London MS. of certain works of Hieronymus, enhance 
the value of this important work. 
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Tue Boston 7ranscriptin calling attention to the remarkable 
discoveries of ushabti figurines made by Professor Petrie at 
Abydos, says: 

Eight cases containing hundreds of these figurines consigned 
to Mrs. M. N. Buckman, secretary of the American branch of 
this society, were received at the headquarters, 59 Temple 
street, in this city, this morning, and will be promptly dis- 
tributed throughout this country. The dates ofthese figurines 
range from the nineteenth to the twenty-third dynasty, and 
will be hailed by archeologists as one of the most highly prized 


collections of olden times ever brought to America. 

Some of these figurines are glazed, others unglazed and oth- 
ers tufa, and they range in length from 1% to six inches. The 
inscriptions are remarkably clear, and the translations have 
been made so well that their meaning is at once obvious. 
Typical inscriptions are: Thent-or (Singer of Amen), Un-nefer 
(Keeper of the Cattle of Osiris), and Ankh-es-mut (Mother of 
Life). 

These are apparently an offering made to the cult of Osiris. 
Contrary to the usual rule in the finding of figurines, they are 
not all dedicated to men, but some are to women and little chil- 
dren. This is regarded as one remarkable phase of the dis- 
covery. 

The English subscribers were, of course, supplied from a 
part of the original shipment. The figurines came in almost 
perfect condition, their long voyage from Egypt via. London 
seeming to have been attended by no mishaps. 

The officers of the society are loud in praise of the steamer 
Augustine’s employees and the custom house officials for their 
extreme care in seeing that so few of these treasures were 
broken. 

Abydos, where these discoveries were made, is one of the 
most remarkable sites of Egypt. The cliffs about 800 feet 
high come forward and form a bay about four miles across. 
Along the edge of the bay stand the temples of the cemeteries 
of Abydos, while back in the circle of the hills lies the great 
cemetery of the founders of the Egyptian history, the kings of 
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the first dynasty. This site had been ransacked by Mariette, 
the great French explorer, and had been for the past four 
years in the hands of the Mission Amelineau, who claimed to 
have found the tomb of Osiris there. Professor Petrie had 
tried for years to work in these ruins, and only after they had 
been abandoned by the Mission Amelineau was he allowed to 
undertake the work which has had such marvellous results, for 
in these great tombs the pottery was found. 

He found that the so-called tomb of Osiris by Amelineau 
was in reality the tomb of Zer, second king in the table of 
Abydos, showing a blunder by Amelineau of 3400 years. This 
twenty-sixth dynasty usurper of the ancient tomb decorated 
the walls with sculpture so fine that it is a wonder any archzol- 
ogist should have been misled. 


Atuens is excited over the great discovery of the Grecian 
statues that were taken up from the sea near the island now 
called Antikythera, the ancient Ogylos. Professor Rufus B. 
Richardson, director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, in a recent article in thie /ndependent, 
describing in full these great archzological discoveries, says in 
effect that they are as important as the Olympia sculptures or 
the ones of the Athenian Acropolis. They were discovered by 
some sponge fishers fifty feet below the surface of the sea last 
fall and an expedition was sent out to rescue them. So fara 
few of the statues have been recovered, though there are some 
large ones of both bronze and marble left. The finest figure 
of the collection is a bronze statue, somewhat broken, but 
nothing of it is lacking except a few small bits about the loins. 
The upper part of the body, including the head and arms, is 
almost as fresh as when it was buried. It was thought that 
this statue was either by the sculptor Lysippus or Praxiteles. 

There are also in the newly found treasures three bronze 
statuettes about a foot and a half high. One of them is 
generally pronounced to belong to the age of Phidias. There 
is also a marble figure of a youth. It is supposed that these 
statues came to be at the bottom of the sea through a ship- 
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wreck, and this may be explained by Lucian in his “ Zeuxis,” 
where he says that a Roman general was said to have sent off 
a large number of statues to Italy with the rest of his plunder, 
and that near Malea the ship sank, and everything was lost. 


Contents of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol 21—Second Half. The Unilingual Inscriptions K. 138 and 
K. 3232, by J. D. Prince—The Influence of Persian Literature 
on the German Poet Platen, by A. F. J. Remy—On the Rela- 
tive Chronology of the Vedic Hymns, by M. Bloomfield—On 
Reisama, an Epithet of India, by M. Bloomfield—The Vata- 
Savitri-Vrata, according to Hemadri and the Vratarka, by A. 
H. Allen—Vohumanah in the Gathas, by L. H. Mills—Time 
Analysis of Sanskrit Plays, by A. V. W. Jackson—Seven Un- 
published Palmyrene Inscriptions, by R. Gottheil—Contribu- 
tions to Avestan Syntax, by L. H. Gray—On the Hindu Cus- 
tom of Dying to Redress a Grievance, by W. Hopkins—The 
Religion of the Achemenian Kings, by A. V. W. Jackson—An 
Androgynous Babylonian Divinity, by G. A. Barton—The Gen- 
esis of the God Eshmun, by G. A. Barton. 





Tue cost of last year’s excavations in Crete fell, in the main, 
upon Mr. Arthur Evans, and we are glad to note that a society 
has been formed with the title of “The Cretan Exploration 
Fund,” with the object of carrying on the work. The proofs 
of intercourse between Crete and Egypt as early as 2000 B. C. 
are unmistakable; while the find in the chambers and maga- 
zines of the palace at Cnossas of hundreds of clay tablets, in 
form analogous to the Babylonian, and inscribed in two dis- 
tinct types of hieroglyphic and lineal characters, is of the 
greatest possible interest. The directors of the society are 
Mr. Arthur Evans, Mr. Hogarth and Mr. R.C. Bosanquet, and 
they are backed by an influential committee; the honorary 
treasurer, who will receive subscriptions to the fund, is Mr. 
George Macmillan, St. Martin’s street, London, W. C. 
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AT a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, it was decided to join the American School 
for Oriental Study and Research in Palestine and to subscribe 
to the fund to carry on this work. Dr. H. V. Hilprecht, pro- 
fessor of Assyriology, has been appointed as the representative 
of the university upon the Managing Board of this school. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
zology, Vol. XXIII, Part 1.—Secretary’s Report for the Year 
1900.—Council and Officers for the Year 1901.—Egyptian 
Notes: The Sacerdotal Title Germat; Antiquities in the Museum 
of the Société Jersiaise; A Statuette of Min-Mes, Chief Magi- 
cian to Rameses II; A Small Porcelain Naos of Bast; Arthur 
E. Weigall.—Notes on Domatic Philology; the Khamuas Stor-: 
ies, F. Ll. Griffith.—Collection of Scarabs, John Ward.—Notes 
upon a rare figure of Amen-Ra, F. G. Hilton Price.—The Sym- 
bolism of the “Pair of Shoes,” Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley. 


A pEsPpaTcH from Cairo dated 10 February said: ‘‘The dam 
across the Nile at Assouan now reaches from bank to bank, 
though much work remains to bedone. Sir John Aird, the con- 
tractor, has walked across. He is the first man ever to cross the 
Nile dry-footed.* Over 2,600 years ago Isaiah wrote (xi: 15) 
‘And the Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyp- 
tian Sea; and with His mighty wind shall he strike his hand 
over the river, and shall smite it in the seven streams, and 


make man go over dry shod.’” 


Tue first diplomain Assyriology and Egyptology ever ob- 
tained by a woman will be granted to a young American, Miss 
Bertha Montgomery, during the summer by the Berlin Univer- 
sity. Miss Montgomery, who is working with great patience 
and insight under professional instruction in the Berlin muse- 
ums, is the orphan daughter of a former American missionary 
at Beirout. 
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